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certain proof of the complex origin of the Navaho traditions. It 
is important to note that coincidences with Siouan and Algon- 
quian legends are rare, and that only such are found as occur also 
on the north Pacific coast. It may be that a more detailed com- 
parison with the mythologies of these tribes would reveal addi- 
tional material common to them, but so far I have not been able 
to detect additional striking resemblances of complex tales. If 
no additional material common to the Navaho and to the tribes 
of the Mississippi basin and of the Northeast should be found, 
this would prove that the Navaho mythology has been influ- 
enced by those of the northwestern tribes, but not by those of 
the tribes of the Atlantic coast. 



ON CERTAIN STONE IMAGES 

CYRUS THOMAS 

As the subject of stone images of a certain type, brought for- 
ward in my paper (American Anthropologist for December, 1896), 
has been continued by the interesting communication of Profes- 
sor Frederick Starr regarding some stone images from Mexico 
(American Anthropologist for February, 1897), it may be w^ell to 
add notice of one found in the state of Washington by Dr James 
T. White, of Seattle. 

Little is known of the history of this image, of which a side 
and a front view are given here. Dr White writes as follows in 
regard to it : 

" It is of a blue, rather hard and compact sandstone, 81 inches 
high, and weighs five pounds. The hole in the forehead goes 
through the head and appears to have been drilled. The eyes 
are pieces of some marine shell, species not determined. The 
workmanship is good, the carving neatly done, and the surface 
well dressed. I regret to say we have no history of the image. 
It was presented to our Young Naturalists' Society some years 
ago by a Mr Richards, now dead, who gave a party of Indians 
something to eat for it, but made no effort to find out who they 
were or where they were from. In all probability it came from 
San Juan islands, and Judge Wickersham's explanation of its 
use (given below) is the most probable one. 

'' I wrote to Hon. James Wickersham, Tacoma, in regard to 
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it inclosing photographs. The following is an extract from his 
reply : 

" ' I notice in the forehead a hole which is found in many of 
the surface faces of stone on the beach. I have in my collection 
just such an image. It is made of a gray sandstone ; is about 10 
inches high ; has a low forehead, just like your image, and has 
also one or two holes made in the stone before it was fashioned 
into an image and while it was immersed at high tide on the 
beach. It was made at Neah bay by an Indian fisherman after 
the death of a native, and taken, in his place, in the canoe to 
the fishing grounds. Here it was lowered by a rope into the 
water, and was supposed to have " power " to attract fish and 
bring luck. I could not find that it had any other use, or that 
it was used in worship, or represented anything more than what 
we know as the dead fisherman's tamanom or luck. It is very 
similar in appearance to yours, and I suggest a similar origin.' " 

This statement by Judge Wickersham, who is widely known 
as a close observing archeologist, is very interesting. 



GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OP THE MUSICAL BOTAT 

OTIS T. MASON 

Mr Saville's note in the Anthropologist for August, describing 
the " hool," a musical instrument played by the Mayas, at Loltun, 
in Yucatan, adds another area to the distribution of the " musical 
bow." About five years ago a native Zulu negro came into my 
office, having in his hand the instrument described below as No. 
95201 in the National Museum. He played upon it by holding 
the bow in his left hand and spreading his capacious mouth on 
the back of the lower limb. He had in his right hand a piece of 
twisted wire, and produced most weird and entertaining music 
by striking on the string therewith and at the same time chang- 
ing the volumes of the buccal cavity. The apparatus interested 
me so much that is was bought for the musical collection and is 
now among our treasures. 

Mr E. H. Hawley, who has charge of the musical collection in 
the Museum and who has given a great deal of time to studying 
it, furnishes me with the following material describing " musical 



